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SKETCHING IN WATER 
COLORS. 



By Emma Haywood. 



CHAPTER I. 

HE art of sketching in water color is 
a most pleasurable and at the same 
time useful pursuit, not only to the 
professional artist but likewise to 
the amateur, who has no thought of 
turning his efforts into a source of 
pecuniary profit. To sketch well from nature requires some de- 
gree of artistic training, for never could a more appropriate ex- 
position be found of the old adage that "knowledge is power," 
than to place side by side a sketch of the same scene executed 
by a tyro in his art and that transmitted to paper by a skillful 
hand and trained eye. 

The chief objects to be kept in view are atmosphere, bar- 



tainable. ' Whatman's paper made up into blocks is especially 
convenient, and these blocks can be had in various sizes, quarter 
and eighth imperial being most in request for the purpose. For 
beginners contemplating only pencil sketches a smaller size and 
a finer grain are preferable. A* true lover of sketching will 
hardly ever be found without a pocket pad and a pencil where- 
with to jot down passing impressions on any convenient occasion. 
Brushes should be of sable and of the best quality. Only 
the best brushes are capable of that delightful elastic spring, 
without which the application of a good web wash is exasperat- 
ing in its results. Select then a large firm brush for the skies, 
and two or three of moderate sizes for general work. Kever use 
very small brushes for sketching, they have a tendency to cramp 
your work. Colors should also be of good quality. Buy those 
manufactured by a reliable maker ; they must be moist colors, 
either in tubes or pans, and are best enclosed in a tin sketching 
box, which also forms a palette when open. A water bottle must 
not be forgotten. The above are actual necessaries, but for the 
luxurious sketcher may be found an infinity of aids in the shape 
of folding easels, seats, tent umbrellas, fitted bags, etc., etc., all 
more or less ingenious and to a certain extent cumbersome if b©nt 
on pedestrian excursions of any length. 
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mony of tone, variety and contrast in color. If these are secured 
in sketching out of doors, we may be more than content, pro- 
vided that some acquaintance with the laws of perspective and 
a sufficient facility in free-hand drawing be also brought into 
requisition. 

It may surprise those who look upon "sketching a little," as 
they describe it, as quite elementary sort of practice, to be told 
that to produce a clever sketch from nature is really more diffi- 
cult and requires more technical skill than to piece together and 
elaborate a highly finished pictnre in the studio, for, alas, in 
these days, when photography and many other mechanical aids 
are resorted to by professional artists as a matter of course, pre- 
sumably to save time, successful picture making can be reduced 
to a rather methodical process by the possessors of very average 
ability. In many cases competition forces those with higher am- 
bitions, but limited means, to follow in the same track. 

The materials required for out of door sketching are few and 
simple, but much depends on a careful selection. Inferior paper 
will paralyze the happiest inspirations. Coarse-grained, hand- 
made paper is best suited for the purpose ; it helps the effect of 
atmosphere and gives an appearance of fiinish not otherwise ob- 



There is, however, one extra which is a great help when 
selecting your view, and that is a piece of cardboard rather larger 
than your block, cut out to its exact size like a frame. This 
held vertically between your eye and the scene you wish to por- 
tray, will give you its boundaries and help you greatly to decide 
on the most striking point of view. 

To select a subject to the best advantage is by no means the 
easiest part of the task set before you. Never crowd too much 
into your picture in the way of petty detail ; depend rather on 
broad, true and simple effects. If your work cannot be completed 
at one sitting return to it at the same hour next day, as the 
relative lights and shadows materially change in a few hours ; 
for this reason rapid work is much more likely to be true to 
nature. 

A common fault with learners is that they are wanting in 
perception. They reproduce objects according to their abstract 
knowledge of their local coloring, not as they really see them, 
affected by more or less density in the atmosphere and the kind 
of light cast upon them. For instance, we know a field to be of 
a comparatively uniform green, yet atmosphere has the effect of 
making it appear less and less green as it recedes from the eye. 
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Objects take a blue shade in the distance, the more so when the 
air is humid. On a bright day, especially, objects in the near 
foreground assume their natural coloring, there being little or iio 
vapor between them and the spectator, but even then a tree will 
appear less green at the sides and top than in the nearest parts. 
The general tone of the picture will of course be influenced 
by the sun's rays, independently of. the vapor or atmosphere per- 
vading the scene. The middle of the day is certainly the worst 



is near setting and the skies are resplendent with gorgeous 
coloring. Again, it may be noted on the same principlCj that 
midsuifimer is not nearly so go^od a, time for sketching as spring 
or autumn. f- 

There is a certain monotony about nature when viewed under 
thfe influence of a midsuminer sun. Not so in spring, when all 
vegetation, waking into life, puts forth tender greens and clothes 
bare trees with glorious blossoms, forming delicious contrasts 




time to select for sketching ; early morning presents many a 
charming effect to the artistic eye that is lost in the full glare of 
noon, when we seek in vain for the contrasts of light and shade 
that lend such a charm to the landscape when the sun is still 
low on the horizon. Equally beautiful, often indeed inore beau- 
tiful, results are obtained from the study of nature when the sun 



with meadow, land and sky. Then in the fall what rich and 
varied tints delight the eye, ranging through every conceivable 
shade in reds, greens and browns, forming beautiful contrasts, 
which blend into a harmony so perfect that to study them in- 
telligently ijs the best possible artistic training. 

Time and place being chosen, and the a^ect carefully select- 
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ed, the next thing to be done is the making of a careful pencil 
outline ; this is absolutely necessary, unless very proficient in- 
deed, as a confused drawing, when putting on a wash with a 
♦full brush will lead to much trouble and will certainly not be a 
saving of time in the end. 

The next care of the sketcher must be to keep clear and dis- 
tinct the various distances. If this is not carefully attended to 
the picture will be meaningless, flat and uninteresting, no matter 
how painstaking and elaborate in execution. Yet, however faint 
and indistinct the most distant forms appear, they must be made 
to express their meaning and intention. 

It may be borne in mind that color is by no means necessary 
for the representation of atmosphere and space, as will be readily 
seen when inspecting a clever sketch executed in neutral tints 
only. It is the subtle gradation of tints that gives the necessary 
life and vivacity. The early water color drawings by Turner are 
a proof of this. Por years this artist seldom indulged himself 
with the introduction of color when studying from nature, but 
contented himself with the use of a limited palette, comprising 
only those tints more or less neutral. On this groundwork he 
would sometimes introduce a bit of color with telling effect. A 
beginner would do well to follow so notable an example, for on 
all hands Turner is admitted to be a master in the art of pro- 
ducing atmospheric effects, both in landscape and marine sub- 
jects. There is much more to be said on the method of working, 
but space compels me to reserve the discussion for a later 
chapter. 
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OST is of course a very unsafe 
measure of value in many in- 
stances, and yet there is a not 
unnatural curiosity on the part 
of the general public to know 
the mere money estimation in 
which certain more or less beau- 
tiful articles are held. 

Here are a few somewhat re- 
markable examples of lavish ex- 
penditure : 
The highest priced piano in America is owned by Mr. H. G. 
Marquand of this city. The works were made by Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons, and the case, which was built in London, was de- 
signed and painted by Alma Tadema. It cost $46,000. 

Sir Donald Smith, of Montreal, is the owner of the costliest 
piano ever made in this country. It is also a Steinway, and the 
case was made by Pottier & Stymus. It cost when landed in 
Montreal $37,000. 

The most expensive sideboard ever made in the United States 
owned by Judge Harry E. Packer, of Mauch Chunk, Pa. It 



covers the whole side of a room, and was built by Herts Bros. 
for $47,000. It is a marvel of elaborate and beautiful carving. 

Mr, Marquand is also the possessor of the costliest billiard 
table in the country. The price was $36,000. 

Mr. J. W. Mackey furnished about $75,000 in weight of silver 
and paid Tiffany & Co. $130,000 for the work on his dinner ser- 
vice, which thus represents $195,000. 

The costliest string of pearls in the country belongs to a, 
New York lady, and cost $51,000. 

Another New York lady had a solitaire diamond ring, for 
which she paid Tiffany & Co. $48,000. 

The late Mrs. Morgan paid $350,000 for her necklace. Mrs. 
Scott Lord is the owner of a diamond necklace which cost 
$350,000. 

The famous picture by Meissonier, called *'1807," was painted 
for the late Mr. A. T. Stewart. At the sale of his gallery Mr. 
Henry Hilton bought it for $66,500, and presented it to the 
Metropolitan Museum, where it now hangs, the costliest painting 
in America. 

Sir Donald Smith is the possessor of the highest priced paint- 
ing in Canada, "The Communicants," by Jules Breton. Cost at 
the Seney sale $45,000. 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, paid the highest re- 
corded price for an American picture. It is Church's "Niag- 
ara," and the price was $13,000. It was reported that Legrand 
Lockwood paid $35,000 for Bientadh's "Domes of the Yosemite," 
but as, at the distribution of his effects, the picture brought less 
than a fourth of that amount, the first price was probably a 
fable. 

In the Lenox Library is a perfect copy of Mazarine or Gutten- 
berg Bible, the first book printed with movable types. It is 
worth $35,000, and nothing better has ever been done since. Mr. 
Brayton Ives, of this city, has an imperfect copy, for which he 
paid $15,000. 

Mr. J. F. Irwin, of Oswego, paid $10,000 to J. W. Bouton 
for a Bible. It wa« originally in three volumes, but by the in- 
sertion of woodcuts, manuscripts, engravings, etchings, etc., had 
been expanded to sixty imperial folio volumes. 

Of the original edition of the Sonnets of Wm. Shakespeare, 
published by George Daniel, of London, in 1609, there are two 
perfect copies. One is in the British Museum. For the other 
Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city, paid $5,000, It is a little book 
about seven by four inches in size. A somewhat hard headed 
clerk in the establishment figures that at the price it cost $480 
an ounce. 

A sixteenth century vellum manuscript, with six paintings by 
Giulio Clovis, cost the Lenox Library $13,000. 

At the Morgan sale Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, is reported to 
have paid $18,000 for the peach blow vase, which is about seven 
and a half inches high. 

The most expensive public building in the world is the New 
York State Capitol at Albany, just begun. It cost $12,000,000. + 
In mathematics the sign + means that an amount can be carried 
to infinity. 




